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seated on the throne, after the decisive battle near 
the walls of Toro, she exacted from many of the 
nobles—especially the Marquis of Cadiz—the full 
restitution of the domains, and royal fortresses 
which had been wrested from the crown. (See 
Prescott's Ferdinand and Isabella, vol. i. p. 255, ed. 
London, 1849.) Similar concessions were de- 
manded and obtained from the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia. Moreover, “ the grandees were prohi- 
bited from quartering the royal arms on their 
escutcheons, from being attended by a mace- 
bearer and a body guard, from imitating the regal 
style of address in their written correspondence, 
and other insignia of royalty which they had 
arrogantly assumed” (ut supra, p. 268.) 

It was necessary, however, to proceed with great 
caution in dealing wiih such a powerful and jeal- 
ous body as the Castilian aristocracy. The Ca- 
tholic sovereigns, by little and little, soon cur- 
tailed the immense power of the turbulent nobility. 
Two measures especially promoted this important 
object to a great extent. The first consisted in 
making all official appointments to posts of re- 
sponsibility, depend more on personal merit than 
upon noble birth and rank. Hence wefind that Fer- 
dinand and Isabella often passed over the grandees 
of the court, and promoted individuals of humble 
origin, but of commanding virtues and talents, 
to the highest civil and ecclesiastical dignities. 
A remarkable instance of this wise measure occurs 
in the case of the'great Cardinal Ximenez, who, 
though not noble by birth, was elevated to the 
archiepiscopal see of Toledo after the death of 
Cardinal Mendoza, This high post had before 
been always filled by men of rank and opulence. 
But in Ximenez, though nobility of birth would 
have been an accidental advantage to him, yet its 
absence was amply compensated for by the united 
splendour of his virtue and talents. 

The other measure which the Catholic sove- 
reigns adopted was the boldest of all, viz. that 
by which the nobles were compelled to contribute 
a part of their revenues towards replenishing the 
funds of the royal exchequer, the annual revenues 
of which, under Henry [V. amounted to no more 
than 30,000 ducats. The retrenchment seems to 
have been conducted with strict impartiality. 
(See Crénica del Gran Cardenal de Espaiia, cap. 
51, Toledo, 1625, por Seiior Doctor de Salazar y 
de Mendoza.) 

The policy adopted by Ferdinand and Isabella, 
in reference to the military orders of Castile, also 
tended to curtail the power of the grandees, and 
to centre it solely in the sovereigns. The subject 
is fully discussed by Spanish writers, and also by 
Mr. Prescott. The history of the three great mili- 
tary orders in the peninsula is exceedingly interest- 
ing. They were composed of the Order of Santiago 
of Compostela, of the Knights of Calatrava, and of 
the Order of Alcantara. The Moorish wars gave 
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rise to their institution, though the Knights of 
Santiago were originally intended to protect pil- 
grims from the incursions of the Saracens on their 
way to the shrine of St. James at Compostella, in 
Galicia. Theseordersgradually becameso rich and 
so powerful, that, in the time of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, the rents of the Mastership of Santiago 
amounted to 60,000 ducats, those of Calatrava to 
45,000, and those of Alcantara to about 40,000; 
while, at the same time, there was hardly a district 
or province which was not covered with their 
castles and religious houses. Hence the possessors 
of the “ Grand Masterships,” from the extensive 
patronage and the authority which they obtained, 
were raised almost to the level of royalty itself. 

Isabella, by the assistance of the Pope, gra- 
dually managed to have the control of these 
military orders vested in herself and her consort, 
who were thereby enabled to reform the various 
abuses which had impaired their ancient disci- 
pline. Afterwards, the affairs of these orders were 
conducted by a tribunal called the “ Council of 
Orders,” which took cognizance of all their tem- 
poral and ecclesiastical concerns. 

Charles V. reduced the number of grandees to 
sixteen families, viz. Medina-Sidonia, Albuquer- 
que, Escalona, Infantado, Naxera, Alva, Arcos, 
Bejar, Medina del Rio-Seco, Frias, Astorga, 
Aquilar, Benevente, Lernos, and the Dukes of 
Segorba and Montalto. (See Dunlop's Memoirs of 
Spain during the Reigns of Philip IV. and Charles 
IT, vol. ii. p. 378, ed. Edinburgh, 1834.) Every 
noble was not necessarily a grandee. Grandees 
of the “first class” were elevated far above the 
rest of the nobility, by their ancient privilege of 
remaining covered in presence of their sovereign. 
This was the most prized of all their privileges. 
Those, however, who possessed it were divided into 
three classes: 1. Grandees, who covered them- 
selves at once, befure addressing the king; 2. 
Grandees, who covered themselves after they had 
spoken, but before they received their answer; 
3. Grandees, who were only permitted to cover 
when they had made their last obeisance, and 
mingled with the crowd of courtiers. Their 
titles might be Duke, Marquis, or Count; but a 
grandee always bore the ducal coronet, and was 
addressed by the appellation of Excellencia. The 
same privileges are still enjoyed by certain gran- 
dees in the court of her Catholic Mojesty, Isa- 
bella II. 

I believe that the title of Duque necessarily 
implies “ grandeeship,” but it by no means fol- 
lows that every grandee is a duke The rank 
of a grandee is conferred by the sovereign ad- 
dressing the individual with the word cubraos, 
“cover yourself.” Hence the dignity, as in the 
~ase of a cardinal, is called a hat. It was (and 
no doubt is still) the ambition of many gran- 
dees, to unite in themselves as many grandee- 
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ships as possible, by the marriage of heiresses, 
&e. ; for dignities descend through females, ad in- 
finitum, and the names and titles are assumed by 
the husbands, who take great pride in having 
“four or five hats.” Each hat brings with it a 
whole string of family names, whence comes the 
amusing story of a benighted grandee, who 
knocked at a lonely inn; and being asked the 
usual question—* Quien es? (‘* Who is there ?”) 
replied, “ Don Diego de Mendoza Silva Ribera 
Guzman Pimental Osorio Ponce de Leon Zuniga, 
Acuiia Tellez y Giron, Sandoval y Roxas, Velasco.” 
“Tn that case,” interrupted the landlord, shutting 
his window, “ go with God ; there is not room for 
half of you.” (See an article in the Quarterly, 
No. exxiii. entitled “ Spanish Genealogy and He- 
raldry.” It is there that Mr. Ford, who evidently 
wrote the article, mentions this story.) 

Spanish heralds classify blood, like we do Ad- 
mirals, into red and blue. Simple blood is the 
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with my life and family, I lay at your Excellency’s 
, 


vulgar blood of the base-born plebeian; but red | 


blood is the noble fluid which is found only in the 
veins of the Aidalgo; while the sangre azul, the 


blue blood, par excellence, flows only in a grandee | 


of the first class! ‘The least mixture of Moorish 
or Jewish blood is supposed to taint a whole 
family to the most distant generations. 
free from tainted blood is defined by law Chris- 
tiano viejo, limpio de toda mala raza y mancha, 
“An old Christian, clean from all bad race and 
stain.” (Doblado’s Letters from Spain, Letter IL. 
London, 1822.) It is, however, quite true that 
many of the Spanish grandees derive a large 
portion of their blood both from Moors and Jews. 
In the 
wealth of 


* the gerandees was almost fabulous. 


Most of their families were connected with indi- | 


viduals who were or had been viceroys in Mexico 
or Peru, and hence enormous quantities of gold 
and silver plate were exhibited on their side- 
Some grandees, it is 
said, possessed 1200 dozen of silver dishes, and as 


boards on crand oceasions. 


A person | 


sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the | 


many plates ; indeed, a nobleman was considered to | 


be poorly provided, who had not at least 800 
dozen of dishes, and 200 dozen of silver plates ! 
(Dunlop’s Memoirs of the Court of Spain, vol. ii. 
p- 381). The pride and indolence of many ol the 
grandees were almost as proverbial as their opu- 
lence. Lady Fanshawe, in her Jlemoirs (ed. 
London, 1830, p- 168), gives a curious instance of 
the former in the following account : — 


“ That afternoon the Duke of Albuquerque came to visit 
my husband, and afterwards me, with his brother, Don 
Melchor de la Cueva. As s 
and covered, he said: ‘Madam, I am 
Cueva, Duke of All uquerque, Viceroy of Milan, of His 
Majesty’s Privy Council, General of the Galleys, twice 
Grandee, the first Gentleman of His Majesty’s Bed- 
chamber, and a near kinsman to His Catholic Majesty, 
whom God long preserve!’ and then rising up, and mak- 
ing me a low reverence, with his hat off, he said—* These, 





on as the duke was seated 
| 
Don Juan de la | 


feet.’ ’ 

Most of the grandees of the present day reside 
at Madrid. A great improvement has taken place 
amongst them, both as regards their piety, literary 
pursuits, loyalty, and love for their country’s wel- 
fare. J. Darron. 

Norwich. 


A LETTER OF §. T. COLERIDGE. 

“N.& Q.” is the new Foundling Hospital for 
Wit; the receptacle, not only of original articles, 
but of literary waifs and strays of every kind— 
an universal anonymiana, scrapiana, omniana, and 
de-quibusdam-rebus-ana. Here are garnered fly- 
leaf scribblings and marginalia of old-world book- 
lovers, unpublished (why do people say “ un- 
edited,” which ought to mean, if English at all, 
quite a different thing ?) letters of eminent men, 
and their forgotten anecdotes, “ deedes, and 
gestes.” Here, too, are appropriately localised, 
as it were, matters of interest and importance to 
literary men, which, although actually in print, 
are buried in scarce, forgotten, ephemeral, or 
purely local publications unknown or inaccessible, 
and to which reference neither could nor would be 
made; while, on the other hand, no future editor 
or biographer will consider his duty performed 
till he has searched the Index of “ N. & Q.” for 
anything that may give value and completeness to 
his own labours. 

Thus it is that I have thought fit to transcribe 
a most interesting letter of S. ‘I’. Coleridge, which, 
so far as I know, has oniy appeared in a defunct 
local periodical-~Zhe Birmingham Iris and Mid- 
land Counties Monthly Magazine for April 1839. 
This magazine — one of the thousand-and-one 
abortive attempts to establish a local literary 
periodical in this town—was set on foot by Mr. T. 
J. Ouseley, then resident here as editor of a 
local newspaper, but became extinct after a strug- 
gling existence of fuur months. The letter, ad- 
dressed to the editor himself (?), conveys its own 
history, and is as follows : — 

“2nd September, 1826. 

“Oh it is sad, Sir, to know distress, and to feel for it, 
and yet to have no power of remedy. Conscious that my 
circumstances have neither been the penalty of sloth, 
nor of extrava nee, or vicious habits, but have re- 
sulted from the refusal, since earliest manhood, to sacri- 
fice my conscience to my temporal interest, and from a 
practice of writing what mv fellow citizens want, rather 
than what they like, I suffer no pang of shame, in avow- 
ing to you that I do not possess as many shillings as you 
mention pounds: and that if I were arrested for a debt of 
eight sovereigns, I have no other means of procuring the 
money but by the sale of my books, — that are to me the 
staff of life. The whole of my yearly income does not 
amount to the prime cost of my necessary maintenance,— 
clothes, shelter, food, and medicine; the rest I owe to the 
more than brotherly regard of my disinterested friend, 
Mr. Gillman ; to whose medical skill ] owe it, under God, 
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“(Jui postea semper ad magnas dignitates et opes as- 
pirare ccepit, done a socero per discidium separatus in 
Borussiam ad Academiam venit. Socer non wgre ferebat 
ey nsolentiam ut qui sem} humulitatem amare et sec- 


tari solebat. . M. 


It bears evidence of Melanchthon’s anxious re- 
vision, and is full of his autograph notanda. 
There is bound up with it “Declamatiuncula cum 
carmine elegiaco¢ t Sapphicode salutifera nativitate 


servatoris ac domini nostri Iesu Christi. Autore 
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Georgio Mylio.” It is dedicated to Augustus, 
Duke of Saxony. This also had belonged to 
Melanchthon, as it contains very many notes in his 
handwriting. Both these works are beautify] 
copies, but they had been bound after leaving the 
possession of the original owner, and the careless 
binder had slightly cut in some ] laces the margin, 
and thus injured partially some of the notes, 
Bayle, in a note on the life of Melanchthon, men- 
i hter’s marriage to Sabinus; and 
i g the poetry of the latter, reveals 
the heart-burnings between the son-in-law and 
the father, arising out of Me! 
any way to him in his 
his family discord is singularly confirmed by the 
iutograph statement of Melanchthon in the very 
remarkable note which he has written on the title 


of the poems. 








inchthon declining in 





ambitious views. 


assist 


Sabinus’s 


Anne, died at 
1547; Sabinus died in 1560, the 
his father-in-law. lis wife was but 
when he married her at Wittenberg, Nov. 16, 1536. 
She was an excellent Latin scholar, and very 
beautiful. His only sister married Gaspar Peucer 
in 1550. Of Melanchthon’s genuine piety and 
amiable disposition, Bayle has this aneedote. A 

‘ntleman one day found Melancthon with a book 
in one hand, and rocking a child with the other, 
iis excel- 
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e duties ol 


KoGnigsberg in 
same year with 
| lourteen 


wile, 








Observing the surprise of his visitor, t 
liscoursed so piously on 


lent man di ; 
rents that the stranger went away deeply im- 
J. M. 


pressed by what he saw and heard. 
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The subjoined surnames are to be met with in 
th Court Rolls of » Manor of Gil ingl m, Dor- 
set, now in the possession of the Marquis of 


Westminster. These records { very fine and 
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of figures : — 

Edw. I.—Amicia Godesengel, Gilbert le Snake, 
Joh. de Cruce (Cross is a modern Dorset name), 
Anastasia Scoketil or Skoketil, John le Glywere, Ni- 
cholas, son of William le Korl ; Peter le Cheyndut, 
William Wlechwater, John le Vilur, John Pley- 
stret, Walter Gompe, Thomas le Melkere, Richard 
le Packere, John and William le Coyt, Hugh le 
Pipe, Robert le Wulfische, Roger le Gandere, 
Robt. le Gentil, Hen. le Dykere, Rog. le Ghonge, 
John Fughelere, Will le But, Hen. le Sope, Thos. 
le Vox (Fox occurs further on in the rolls), Walt. 
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le Ermite, Ric. Schaunk, Matilda le Swones, Wm. 
hun, John Dogerel of Wincanton, Somer- 

re are Dogerels even yet at Gillingham) ; 
ugh le Yrays (Irish still exists 
Thomas Strikemeche, Wm. Lote- 
wy nheler (a 
er Shepeshened, Constantia le 
‘ wmineres, Ric. le Nor- 

1 (Too-good), Ric. le Wyn 
William 1! Prich 

Joh. Charen- 





ernstak, Roger le 


i- 
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lict de Piro, 


. le Soper, Godwin Gulofr, The 
ude, Hen. le Cholomr, Thos. 
Wm. Levelief, John Lyte- 
menour; Adams, son of John 

lusket, Wm. Makepays, Alice 
1 Metegod, John fil John Atte 
leres, Robt. Hyld 
mone . n ns a iler of 
butter, oil, cheese, &c.), John le Porkere, |] 
Saghiere (sawyer ?), ‘Thomas Bode 


sO, 





rond, ‘Thomas 





. fil Rie. le Halte, Walter Toulth, Steph. le 
Weytere, Mich. le Pleire, Agnes Faderfadul, John 
Twentimark, Robt. Schermtail, Thomas le Hosti- 
l h. le Taverner, Wm. Hyllary, Edith layr- 
place, Joh. Peceator, Roger Holylond, Joh. le 
rhrescher, Joh. Bakhous, Robt. le Sunyere, Wm 
Wellifedde, Rie. le Bolte, Robt. le 
i Walter Pylewyne, John Chacebal, 
Roger le Hoy, Roger Porcheman, Richard Cuke- 
man, William Broketouth, Joh. de 
Wm. Mureweder, Walter Lugg, 

Wodesend (local in Gillinham), 
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Culverhou 
Marge y Alte 
Walter Peny- 
Thos. Reynaldyn, Thomas Surcman, John 
Springalday, John Verkeday, Jolin B 





John Goldwegg, Joh. le Thres 3 

Rich. If. — Ric. Workman, Joh. | 
Doo or Do, Joh. Canyvngmerch, Joh. Sleywroghte, 
Geoffry Knap Ite, Joh. Goldhoppe, Ric. North- 
most, Robert Dogg, Al nd Robt. Bryghtnet, 
Joh. Sexteyn, Nic Spel ker, Joh. Kullepeke, 
John A ju bagelus (aqgue-bajulus, water er? 
Thomas Gondserom. 

Hen. IV.— Joh. Hogeman, Wm. Goldreve. 

Hen. V.—Joh. Cutberd, Hugh Proteman. 

Hen. VI.—Simon de Peter speny, Thomas Tu- 
el ] 1er. , wife of Thomas Dawe 


ommon scold, and di ’ 
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turber of the peace.”) 
> (“native of the Abbot of 





),, FOUN OSpcaechnome, 
Hen. VIII.—Thomas Honyball. 
It will be observed that the more peculiar sur- 
become very much rarer after Edward IIL. 
until they are almost t, comparatively ki 
the later Ilenries., ¥.¥ 
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KING: RICHARD I * “PUSH ALONG—KEEP 


. : 
/urham some forty-five 





ve : was a favourite comedian, whose so- 
long—Keep moving” had been 
iis habit of singing that then popular 
sone ¢ all possible occasions. It chanced tha 
iowa t l of a theatrical season the actor 


upoh by some of the ags of 


| merry “¥ 
Durham.” who promised him a bumper if he would 





play hichard at I pproaching * benefit.” (Thes« 
were t me “wags” who so strongly insisted 
that t “monody on the burial of Sir John 


Moore” was written by Dr. Marshall of Dur- 
ham.) \fter some misgivings and demurs, the 


really was a worthy 





obliging f llow, 
ilar oceasion to exchange 
The eventful night 

ittle theatre was crammed 
1 audience impatient for 


curtain, Gloucests 





’ unusual compl nents 
which ted him, that he for some minut 
h rolling eves, and open mouth, quite 
cst Irom the * wags 
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Ric T 
W ) him; and he was killed, and 
bo ) | vay to be buried prematurely 
wl nul ous demand by pit, boxes, 
1 for “ Push along—keep moving,” up 
i ead monarch, and gave the song in 
his Hay complished this astound- 
¢ feat, he very gravely lav down again, stiffened 
| iI lw ‘ ried off feet foremost amid a 
demonst n of approval which threatened the 
s ‘ house. There was a great attempt 
to re this “sensation” scene, but the actor 
s only too glad to eseape by making the bearers 
‘push along—keep moving” until he was seen 
» more. The actor, now a veteran artist of no 
mean note, is still alive, and is wont to use his 


nds at social gatherings with the story of Richard 
lili. and * Push along—ke ‘p moving >” but I 
ner l rn if his Richard was a serious or 


R. W. Drxon. 
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TEXT OF WALTER SCOTT’S NOVELS. 

I have been from boyhood a reader of these 
works, and I look upon any tampering with the 
text as a literary offence of serious character. 
Before proceeding to point out one, of & very 
aggravated kind, I will state an anecdote told me 
by Dr. Lardner at the time when it happened. 

As soon as the “ History of Scotland” appeared 
in the Cabinet Cyclopedia, Mr.-Lockhart called 
on Dr. Lardner, the editor, in somewhat of a 
fume. He pointed out scotticisms, solecisms, &c., 
and asked how they could possibly have been 
allowed to pass. “ Why, what could I do?” said 
Lardner. “Do!” returned Lockhart, “alter them, 
to be sure!” “ Alter Scott's writing!” said Lard- 
ner; “I should never have thought of taking such 
a liberty!” “ We always do it,” replied Lock- 
hart; “Scott is the most careless fellow in the 
world, and we look at all his proofs.” 

This was all very well, as long as Scott was 
alive to sanction the alterations. A search through 
editions, will ascertain whether what follows was 
permitted by him: if so, his right hand had for- 
gotten g; if not, there is proof of med- 
dling not guided by knowledge. I think it not 
improbable that a practice tolerated during Scott's 
lite may have been continued, after his death, in 
a mode to which writers in general would not 
have been subjected. 

In the Antiquary, as all know or ought to know, 
Mr. Dousterswivel attempts an astrological dis- 
covery of hidden treasure. Ile writes on a silver 
plate: “Schedbarschemoth Schartachan, dat is, 
de Intelligence of the Intelligence of de Moon; 
and I make his picture like a flying serpent, with 
a turkey-cock’s head.” In the first edition (1816) 
it was “Intelligency of the Intelligence:” this 
was soon altered, as above. In all the recent 
editions, it is altered into “ Emblem of the Intelli- 
gence ;" in which are two gross blunders. First, 
the flying serpent is made to be the picture of an 
emblem. Secondly, Scott's accurate transcript 
from Cornelius Agrippa is defaced. If there be 
anything which is more visible than another in 
old magic and alchemy, it is the tendency to re- 
duplic ition of terms: the prede essor of this very 
“ Intelligence of Intelligence,” in Agrippa, is the 
demon of the demans. See my “Budget of 
Paradoxes,” No, II., Atheneum, No, 1877, Oct. 
17, 1863. 

Scott aimed at correctness in his accounts of 
old demonology, &c. ; and he read larg: ly on the 
subject. ‘There can be no greater offence against 
his text, than to bungle it into inaccuracy on 
points of magic. Ido not know how far license 
may have been extended; but I should hope that 
the next edition of the novels will be carefully 
read with the originals. If the anecdote which I 
heard be correct—and Lardner’s astonishment at 


its cunning; 


the proposal that he should alter Walter Scott 
was hardly out of his face when he told me of it 
a few hours after—even the alterations made 
during Scott's life should be looked at with sus. 
For he may have left more to his son-in- 
A. De Moreay. 


picion, 
law than he intended. 


Hinor Astes. 


New Epirtion or Bisnor. Berkevey's “ Works.” 
I beg to inform you that a new edition of Bishop 
Berkeley's Works has been undertaken by Pro- 
fessor Fraser of Edinburgh, for the delegates of 
the Oxford Clarendon Press. Professor Fraser 
will have access to important unpublished MSS,, 
including the Bishop's Commonplace Book, and 
other matter in possession of the Rev. H. J. Rose. 
It will much enhance the value of this edition, if 


| those of your readers who are in possession of 


biographical facts, letters, or important annotated 
editions, or any unpublished works of Berkeley, 
not hitherto included in collected editions, will 
communicate to the editor, Professor Fraser, 12, 
Rutland Street, Edinburgh, or to me. 
ALEXANDER MACMILLAN, 
Publisher to the University of Oxford. 

23, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. ~ 

Tue Ostricu, AN Empiem or Farru. — 

“ From the drum of the cupola hangs an elegant brass 
coronal, and from this are suspended silver lamps, small 
Byzantine pictures, and ostrich eggs, which are said to 
symbolise faith according to a strange but beautiful fable, 
that the ostrich hatches its eggs by gazing steadfastly at 
them.” — H. F. Tozer’s Visit to Mount Athos: Vacation 
Tourists, p. 103. 

E. H. A. 

Tue Sky at Sunset. —I have frequently 
noticed at sunset that the sky, though blue, and 
perhaps intensely blue elsewhere, yet, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the setting sun, and for some degrees 
above the horizon, becomes of a cold, but very 
delicate greyish white, or silvery grey, the cold- 
ness being, however, in parts either warmed, or 
brightened, up by a pink or yellow tinge. What 
is the cause of this change of colour? Is it, per- 
haps, that the yellow and red rays from the setting 
sun falling upon the blue of the sky, combine with 
it and form a sort of white?* At all events, it is 
only where the rays of the setting sun fall that 
the sky becomes thus pallid, and small clouds 
underlying this changed sky may be seen tinged 
red, yellow, orange, or salmon-colour. No doubt 
most of your readers have noticed the fact, and 
many, perhaps, may suggest a better explanation. 

F. CHANCE. 

Turee of THE Most PorutaR Books 1x Enc- 
LAND in 1594.— Looking through Bishop King’s 

* The pink or yellow tinge would thus arise from an 
excess of red or yellow rays. 
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Lectures on Jonas, delivered in York in 1594, I 
came across the following passage, which, if not 


quoted before, may prove interesting to some of 


the readers of “N. & Q.” In Lecture xxvu. 
(p- 355, ed. 1597,) he says: — 

“ And it may be the sin of Samaria, the sin of this 
land and age of ours (perhaps the mother of our atheism) 
to commit idolatry with such books; that, instead of the 
writings of Moses, and the Prophets and Evangelists, 
which were wont to lie in our windows as the principal 
nents, and to sit in the uppermost rooms as the best 
guests in our houses, now we have Arcadia, and the 
Faéry Queen, and Orlando Furioso.” 












Bens. Easy. 


Ancient Humovur.—I send you the accompany- | 


ing specimen of ancient humour, as a subject oc- 
casionally introduced into the pages of “ N. & Q.” 
It is taken from Parkhurst’s Lericon, on the word 
xAwpos — 

“ Laertius relates that Diogenes, the Cynic, being asked, 
TO Xpucioyv XAwpds éoTrw —*‘ Why re ld looked 
1, ‘Because it had so many people lying 





answere 
in wait for it.’ ’ 
Francis TRENCH, 

Islip, Oxford. 


Witu1aM Ilarnorne.—Our first ambassador to 
Turkey, who set free the English captives, and 
opened to his countrymen the passage into the 
Red Sea and the Euphrates, ought to have found 
a place in our biographical dictionaries. 

William Harborne appears to have been a 
native of Great Yarmouth, and was probably the 
son of a person of the same name who was one 
of the bailiffs of that town in 1556. He himself 
was one of the bailiffs in 1572. In 1575 he was 
elected a burgess in parliament for that place in 
the room of John Bacon, deceased; but by a 
very irregular proceeding his election was re- 
scinded, and Edward Bacon was returned. 

It is said that, in 1579, he and Mustapha Beg, 
a Turkish bassa, concluded a treaty of commerce 
between England and Turkey. 

He was appointed the queen’s ambassador to 
Turkey Nov. 20, 1582, and took his departure 
from Constantinople Aug. 3, 1588. On his re- 
turn to England, he settled at Mundham, in 
Norfolk. Dying Sept. 9, 1617, he was buried at 
that place, where there is a monument to his 
memory, whereon are these lines : — 

“ Reader, the dust inclos’d beneath this pile, 

A life unspotted liv’d, devoid of ev’ry guile. 
Plain in his manners, sincere to his friend, 

A pattern of virtue with honesty combin’d, 
Shewn thro’ e’ery action while here on earth, 
Till unerring fate had stopt his breath.” 

The materials for his biography appear to be 
considerable. We may refer to Nash's “ Lenten 
Stuffe” (Jarl. Miscell. ed. Park, vi. 156, 167); 
meee s Cat. of Tanner MSS., 950, 1107, 

: Harl. MS. 6993, art. 2; Lansd. MS. 42, 


art, "5 >; 37, art. 233; 61, art. 32; 64, art. 82; 65, 


471 


86, art. 8, 73; 
Hakluyt's Voy- 


art. 29; 67, art. 106; 84, art. 4; 
112, art. 25; 446, fo. 177, 194. 
ages, 4to, ed. ii. 275-279, 285-295, 298-306, 316- 
318, 426, seq Porches his Pilgrimes, ii. 1642; 
Manship & Palmer’s Yarmouth, i. 36, 73, 86, 87, 
106, 123, 186, 224, 283; ii. 199, 301, 302: Ellis’s 
Letters, 1st Ser. iii. 83, 84; Blomefield’s Norfolk, 
v. 57; x. 171; xi. 268; Lemon's Cal. Dom. St. 
Pap. 697 ; ; and Birch’s Elizabeth, i. 36. 

C. H. & Tuompson Cooper. 





Cambridge. 


LonGEVITY OF THE Raven, Etc. — The follow- 
ing aneedote reminds one of George Cruikshank’s 
well-known caricature. It is extracted from a 
letter of Boursault to the Duc de Langres* : — 

“La femme d’un Cordonnier, a qui son mary avoit 
commandé de luy acheter une Linote, ¢tant un jour sur 
le Quay de la Mégisserie, y trouva une de ses Commeéeres. 
(Quel sujet, luy dit-elle, vous oblige & venir icy? L’Envie 
d’acheter un Oiseau, luy répondit la Commére. J’y suis 
pour la méme chose, luy repliqua-t-elle; et je veux 
acheter une Linote. Et moy, luy repartit l'autre, je 
cherche un Corbeau. Et fy, ma Commere, dit la femme 
du Cordonnier, vous cherchez la un vilain Oiseau. J/ est 
vray qu'il n'est quéeres beau, luy répondit elle, mais on dit 
quil vit sept ou huit cens Ans, et je voulons voir, mon mary 
La commune opinion,” adds 

point d’animal qui vive si 
Voicy, Monseigneur, ce qu’on 
On dit que trois 


et moy, si cela est vray... 
Boursault, “est qu'il n’y 
long-tems que le Corbeau. 
dit des Animaux que je vais nommer. 
belettes vivent lage d’un chien; trois chiens re d'un 
cheval; trois chevaux l'age d’un homme; trois hommes 
lage d'un cerf: trois cerfs Page d’un Corbea au; et trois 
Corbeaux un temps innombrable.” 








Hi. 8S. G. 
Tonson : Osnorne.— 

“Fortunately it was then the fashion for men about 
town to cultivate the society of men of letters, and his 
(Bolingbroke’s) intimacy with Dryden is illustrated by 
an anecdote in the Livres of the Poets. On one occasion, 


when St. John was sitting with the poet, a visitor was 
nnounced. ‘This,’ said Dryden, ‘is Tonson. You will 
take care not to depart before he goes aw I have 
not completed the sheet which I promisé and if 





you leave me unprotected, I must suffer all that rudeness 
to which his resentment can prompt his tongue. John- 
son must have felt a peculiar pleasure in telling the 
story, for this was the self-same Tonson whom he beat 
(or as some said, knocked down with a folio) for his im- 
pertinence."—Edinburgh Review, Oct. 1863, p. 407, Art. 
on “ Macknight’s Life of Bolingbroke.” 

The above is something more than a slip of the 
pen in substituting “ Tonson” for Osborne. Chro- 
nology would show that a bookseller old enough 
to have bullied Dryden could not have been 
young enough to be knocked down by Johnson, 
Moreover, two pages before telling the story, 
Johnson says :— 

“ By discoursing with the late amiable Mr. Tonson, I 
could not tind that any memorial of the transactions be- 
tween his predecessor and Dryden had been preserved, 
except the following papers.”—Vol. i. p. 354. 

M. Boursault, 1698, 
autograph, 


* Lettres Nouvelles de p. 352-3. 


My copy has “ David Garrick’s” 








Then follow documents dated 1698. 
See Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, 
1827; and for the knocking down of 
Boswell’s Johnson, Murray’s ed. Lond. 1835, i. 
176; vii. 204; x. 96. Firznorkins. 
Garrick Club. 


ed. Lond. 
Osborne, 


Knieutinc or tHe Srrioiw~.—I suppose there 
is no truth in this well-known anecdote. At all 
events Mr. John Gilbert made a great mistake 


when he represented (in one of the Christmas 
Numbers of the Jl/ustrated London News) Charles 
II. as the hero of the story, for one of the items, 
ina “ Dinner for my Lord Treasurer,” &c. upon 
March 31, 1573, is 

“* A Sorloine of Byfe, vis.” 


See Nichols's Queen Elizabeth's Progresses, 
vol. i. p. 21. (1573.) Il. S$. G. 

Annot Whitine's Snorme-uorx. — Abbot 
Whiting’s watch has recently been spoken of in 
your numbers. Ilis shoeing-horn is still in exist- 
ence. It was sold at the auction at Neville-Holt, 
when the furniture, library, antiquities, &e., were 


dispersed. The purchaser was the Rev. John Dent 
of Hallaton. The fact of belonged to 
the last abbot of known to 
the auctioneer, until I made him acquainted with 
the history, as I had received it, mi vears 
fore, from the late venerable Cosmus Neville. 

Kh. C. TW. Worenkrs. 
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Glastonbury was not 
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Thimbleby Re« tory, Horncast! 


Queries. 

CAPT. JAMES GIFFORD: ADMIRAL JAMES 
GIFFORD. 

An Elucidation of the Unity f God, 1815, 


addressed 


, 1818, are 


and The Remonstrance of a U 
to the Bishop of St. David's [Burges 
attributed to the same author in the Catalogue 
the Bodleian Library, the Libra of the British 
Museum, and the Library of the University of 
Cambridge, and also in Darling's ¢ yclop lia Bib- 
liographica. From a memoir of Juliana E. Gifford 
( Christian Reformer, N.S. xiv. 729), it appears 
that the first work was by her father. and 
other by her brother, James. Her father is de- 
scribed in that Memoir as Capt. James GilTord, of 
Girton, in Cambridgeshire, the friend of the Rev. 
Theophilus Lindsey, Mrs. Rayner Tyrwhitt, Fysh 
Palmer, and other well known Unitarians. We 
subjoin the titlepage, adverti 


farian, 


tha 
th 





sement, and dedica- 
tion of the first-mentioned work : — 


“An Elucidation of the Unity of God, deduced from 
Scripture and Reason, addressed to Christians of all Deno- 
minations. Fifth edition, enlarged. To which is sub- 
joined, a Letter from the Author, to his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Cante rbury. Third edition } iditions. 


Lon ., 


Svo, 1815,” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[34 §. IV. Dec. 12, °63, 


“ Advertisement. 

“ The following pages are offered to the public, wanting 
the careful superintendence and correction of the author 
(who is now no more), and have, therefore, a claim on the 
candour of the reader for any trifling inaccuracies that 


; may have arisen while going through the press. 


“To the Society of Unitarian Christians at Montrose, in 
North Britain, this Tract is very respectfully dedicated, 
by their affectionate humble servant, 

“James GIPFFoRD. 

“Girton, Cambridgeshire, July 25, 1787.” 

The letter to the Archbishop has this title,— 

“A Letter from the Author to his Grace John Lord 

Archbishop of Canterbury. Third edition, with addi- 
tions.” 
It is signed “ James Gifford,” and bears date Jan, 
27,1785. The author refers in the Letter to his 
endeavour to elucidate the unity of God. Ar 
Elucidation of the Unity of God must therefore 
have first appeared in or before 1785, and it seems 
to us that the Dedication to the Unitarians of 
Montrose was not in the first edition, or that at a 
subsequent period a fresh date was affixed thereto. 
It is to be regretted that there is no date to the 
Advertisement. 

We are desirous of ascertaining—1. When Capt. 
James Gifford died? 2. Whether he was in the 
army or navy? 3. What are the dates of the four 
previous editions of the Elucidation, and the two 
previous editions of the Letter to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury , t. Whether the enlargement and 
additions to these works were made by the author 
or an editor ? 

James Gifford, the author of the Remonstrance 
of a Unitarian, who styles himself on the titlepage 
Captain R.N., subsequently attained the rank of 
Rear Admiral, and died Sept. 20, 1853. There is 
a brief memoir of him in the Gent. Mag., N.s. 
xli. 648, but no allusion is therein made to the 
Remonstrance, which we mav observe oceasioned 
replies by the Rev. John Garbett, B.A., 1818, 
and by a Trinitarian, 1822. 

. C. H. & Tuomrson Cooper. 


ANonyMovs. -— 





“ Miserere mei Domine: A Thought upon the Latter 
Day. Whereunto are annexed, of The Time bef Christ’s 
comming in the flesh; The Annunciation of the Blessed 
Virgin and her Magnificat; Our Saviour’s Incarnation 
and Birth; The Relation of it by the Angell to the 
Shepherds; The Circumcision of Christ, with the im- 
position of the name of Jesus. Five Hymnes. London: 
Printed by R. Y. for Ph. Nevill, at the Gun in Ivie-Lane, 
1638.” 


There is also an inner title, taking in the upper 
part; a stamp in the centre, and London, &c., 
repeated behind the last page 63 : — 

“ Martii 3, 1637. Imprimatur: Tho. Wykes, R. P. 
Fp'sc. Lond.: Capell. Domest.” 

[I shall be obliged by any of your correspon- 
dents giving me any information regarding the 
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yolume, of which the above is the title ~page It is 
asmall volume in 12mo, unfortunately inc omplete. 
I have consulted the ordinary bibliographical 
books, and not a iew bibliographers, without 
success. S. Wason. 

Glasgow. 

Who are the authors of the following books ? 

. The Spanish Libertines,1709? 2. The 8) 
or Don Zara del Fogo,1719? 3. Poems by Me- 
lanter, 1854? Rk. Inexts. 





paniard, 


Turopore Ansracu: Larne’s “TRAvELs IN 
Sovrn America.”— Wanted, the place of burial, 
proof of death, and description of tomb, of the 
above person; who died in South America about 
a.D. 1837. There is a description of the 
avolume of Travels in 
to be by Le ne. 
author’ 

Freshford, near Bath. 


Tur AmmMerGcau Mystery: 
Prato. — In Lectures on the 
Church, by A. PLS 
allusions, which are 
informa 


tomb in 
South America, supposed 
Query, The book, and th 


s name ? Miss GoopALu. 


MHAKSPEARE AND 
Hist ry of the Jewish 
tanley, I find the following 

beyond the limits of my 
tion : — . ; 









1. “ The celebrated Ammergau Mystery.” [What is 
this? } 
2. “ Sometimes there has been an ant ition of som 








the pre ninent 
ts: as for example, the intimation of th 
of America by Seneca; or of 
; or of the Reformation by Dante.” 
The first and third instances J but can 
any « f your re ders refer me to th in Plato 
to which the second refers ? Even Warwick. 


gnant savings ¢ 





Shak speare bi 





know ; 


passage 


Birmingham 


“Lire or Cxmsar”™ is tue Turxisn Lax- 
euaGe.—Is there any foundation for the fol- 
lowing story, which I find in the “ Epistle Dedi- 
eatory” of Bfarnaby] Rfich)’s 
Herodotus (London, 1584) ? 

“ The lyke hay toS 
whose at 


translation of 


ypened of the Turke 
caused the 
nother tongue, and by his 
i great parte of Asia and Afr os 


J. C. 


olimus, Prince 
wcestours, hating stories, he 
Cesar to be drawne int 
example, subdued 





actes ol 





lL 
LINDSAY 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 

“Copex Vaticanus.”’—In the London, or rath« 
Leipsic, reprint of the Codex Vaticanus, 1859, ] 
find Tim. iv. 8, a readit 
vee of rdvra, 13 it stands in every other eri 
cal edition to which I have access. Is this correct. 
or is it only another unacknowledged erratum in a 
most inaccurate book ? C. W. Biyenam. 


various 





DaAnisu 


AND NorweGcian Herarpry. — Can 
any of your correspondents inform me if there 
be any work accessible to an English reader on 


What I want is to 
Scandi 


Gl- 


the heraldry of Scandinavia ? 


find out the arms of several families of 
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navi in descent 
direction to look. I 
can give me the 


cannot tell in what 
ra ‘i feel obliged if any one 
requisite information. R.  % 





Tue Darr Hieunanp Larmp: Kay's “ Epr- 
purGu Portraits.” —In the first volume of this 
book various portr aits are depic ted, and anecdotes 
rding this worthy. He seems to have 
been a favourite subject with Kay, and one of his 
earliest noted characters. 

I wish to put a Query, not re 
himself, but with referen 
(vol. i. p. 5), allusi m is mi le to his 


head-portraits on the top of sticks, ex 
new one 


rarding the laird 
At Kay 
carving 
biting a 

As this was ex- 
“Wha hae ye up 


ce to his stick 


day of 





every the year. 
pected of him, the qu 
the day, laird ?” -Was 
any of your corres) 


stion— 
frequently 
nts inform me, if many ot 
0, any means of know- 
‘ S. Wnson. 


asked. Can 






the sticks exist? And 
ing the likenesses ? 
Glasgow. 


Oxtv Damask 


has been shown to me, 


damask 
sion on which is so 
know when and 
and if it any 
tablecloth of 
I subjoin 
hat some reader of “ N. 
enlighten me 
rial is about an inch more than three- 
quarters of a yard wide (the old Flemish ell, I 
presume) ; so th ul two a have been joined 
t the rem idth for an ordinary — 
» hem at the top a and hot- 


2RNS. Some old 


the de 


ATT 





that 1 am anxious to 
where it was probably made ; 
value beyond that of any othe 
1 fineness of t ‘ 


curious, 
has 
equa -*Xxture. 
tion, in the hope 
a 
may kindly 
The mat 


a descrip- 
& Q.” 


} 
»> make 








10 le rnt iblecloth. 
tom is made with what is called “ hem-stitch,” as 


ladies’ pockethandkerchiefs are done. 
The design consists of pictures of se 
history of our first parents. Of these 
three, one above another, as fol lows $ me 
At the bottom of the cloth, is * The Cre 
of Eve.” By Adam’s side 
and crowned ; holding in one 


} 


the other an arti 


nes in the 
ther ; are 








stands a figure, robed 
hand a and in 
* indefinite shap » Dut ap- 
Above these figures 
are the conventional representations of the 
and moon, birds flying in 
something which 
shape, or an 


n orb, 


. 
cle of 





parently comprising a cross. 
sun 
pairs, and, overhead, 
may be a basket of sexagonal 
ornamental building. Spaces are 
ot birds, somewhat like ducks ; 
pair of rabbits, and 
ts ‘oductions—among which, is 
the trefoil le all, is the legend: “ Cres- 
cite et multiplicamini et replete terra.” 

The next S ne is, “* The Ts mptation.” In the 
entre of this picture is the tree of the know- 
ledge of good *with the serpent, ) bume in- 
he aded, twined al i Its 
side, and 
placed on the other. ! 
the branches of the tree filling up much space. 
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subject is “ The 
Adam and Eve, side 
who, with wings 


The last and 
Expulsion from Paradise.” 
by side, hurry before the angel ; 
extent le d, and uplifted sword, drives them out. 

Each breadth of damask contains the pattern 
twice over, one being the reverse of the other ; 


uppermost 


and in addition, at the edges, so much of it is again | 


repeated as is required to fill up the breadth. 

[he drawing of the figures is rude, but 
spirite 1, that [ would inquire if the 
drawings may not have been the work of some 
good artist ?—possibly, well-known pic tures ; and 
isure arising from the 


so 


some mei 
*n material ? 


the rudeness in 


transfer to a wovi 
E. Y. Hersexen. 

De ta Tour pv’ AvuverGcne.—In a recent notice 
of the Prince de la Tour d’ Auvergne it is stated, 
that “* to this branch, in 1816, Louis XVIII. con- 
fided the kee ping ¢ of the heart of the first grenadier 
of France.” This was Theophilus de la Tour 
d’Auverene, said to have been an illegitimate de- 


scendant of that house, and whose sword was 


entrusted by M. Kerkansie to the safe keeping of 


I learn the correctness of 
and any 


‘Where can 
of the “heart,” 


Garibaldi. 
the statement 
partic ulars of the “ grenadier 
nection is M. K. that the sword came into his pos- 
session ? W. 

Autuston to Exorsa.—Margaret Fuller Ossoli, 
in her Woman in the Nineteenth Century, edit. 
1862, p. 77, says,— 

“There was an article published five or six vears ago 
in one of the English Reviews, where the writer, in doing 
full justice to Eloisa, shows his bitter regret that she 
lives not now to love him, who might have known better 
how to prize her love than did the egotistical Abelard.” 

The above quoted work was first published in 
1844. To what does the authoress refer? 

GRIME, 


Erirarus. — Where are the following 
found | ?— 
* Hoe est nescire, sine Christo plurima scire ; 
Si Christum bene scis, satis est si cetera nescis 
Which I thus translate : 
“ Not knowing Christ, our knowledge ail is vain ; 
But knowing Christ, that knowledge all is gain.” 


“ Nisi Mors mortis morti mortem morte dederit, 


epitaphs 


Etern janua vita clausa fuerit.” 
“ Unless by death the Death of Death a death to Death 
had given, 


For ever had been closed to man the sacred gate of 


Heaven. 


I quote from memory; and hope that Lorn 
Lytrevton will find the Latin (if not scansion) 
correct. J. L. 


Sir Arexanper Fraser.— Can any correspon- 
dent oblige me with a reference to where the arms 
of Sir Alexander Fraser, physician to Charles IL, 


original | 
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are recorded, or state what they were? Are they 
entered in the books of the heralds in London ? © 
8. 

Joun Harrison, inventor of the time-keeper, 
died at his house, in Red Lion Square, March 24, 
776. Where buried? Is there any inscription 
to his memory ? C. J. D. InGiepew. 


Lorp Hervey’s Pamputets.— Since Professor 
Phillimore has set Lord Hervey on high as an 


| authority for his history of the first half of the 


} and Princess. 


further | 
"? And what con- | 


jp 


eighteenth century, we want to know a little about 
his lordship’s writings. The fair fame of princes 
is Our common concern, and some of us think that 
both the learned professor and Lord Hervey are 
very unreliable impugners of their fair fame. The 
following are titles of two political pamphlets at- 
tributed to Lord Hervey; where are they to be 
seen ? 

1. “A Letter from a Country Gentleman to his Friend 
ondon concerning two Collections of Letters and Mes- 
een, Prince, 


sages, lately publis hed, between the King, ¢) 


2. “An Examination of the Facts and Reasonings ona 
Pamphlet intitled ‘A Letter from an M.P. to his Friend 
in the Country, on the Motion to address his Majesty to 
settle 100,000/. per annum on the Prince cf Wales, 1739.’” 

The events here referred to are amongst the 
most weighty court events of the time. 
SEARCHER, 


Caspar Hocureper, or Hocurevers. — What 
is known of this printer? And what books did 
he print besides the curious Epistola Rabbi Sa- 
muelis Israhelite Missa ad R. Ysaac, &c., 4to, Nu- 
remberg, 1498, described by Dibdin, Bib. Spens., 
iii. 486? I have somewhere seen a note that he 
printed Thomaw & Kempis Opera Omnia, Nurem- 
berg, 1494, folio; and also some of the Treatises 
of St. Ephrem, in Latin folio, undated, but circa 
1495. Are either of these books noticed by 
bibliographers ? _ ae os 

Jrsts.—I have nearly completed for publica- 
tion by Mr. Macmillan, a collection of +5 nglish 
Jests; and being desirous to make the work 
complete as possible, I shall be glad to receive 
any “good thing” which may be thought worthy 
of embalming. Marx Lemon. 

31, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


Tue Mutperrirs: 
At the thirty-fourth anniversary 
pearian Club at Stratford-on-Avon, on April 
1858, the President, Mr. J. B. Buckstone, of the 
Haymarket Theatre, in the course of his address, 
gave the following interesting account of a Shak- 
spearian club and publication : — 

“On emerging from boyhood, and while vet a young 
actor, I was one of the first members of a Shakspearian 


4 SHAKSPEARIAN CLUB.— 
of the Shaks- 
92 


20, 


club, called *‘ The Mulberries.’ It was not then a very 
prominent one, as its meetings were held at a certain 
house of entertainment in Vinegar Yard, Drury Lane. 
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The club assembled there once a-week; they dined to- | 
ether on Shakspeare’s birthday; and in the mulberry | 
season there was another dinner and a mulberry feast, at 
which the chairman sat enthroned under a canopy of 
mulberry branches, with the fruit on them ; 
songs were sung ; members would read 
poems relating only to Shakspeare; and, 
belonged to this club, they would exhibit sketches of 
some event connected with our poet’s life; and I once 
had the honour of submitting a paper to be read, called 
‘Shakspeare’s drinking bout, 
trating the traditionary event, when the « 
Stratford went forth to carouse with 
‘Piping Pebworth, dancing Marston, 
Haunted Hilborough, hungry Grafton, 
Dudging Exhall, Papist Wicksford, 
Beggarly Broom, and drunken Bi dford’ 
(laughter). All these papers and pictures were collecte: 
together in a book, which was called ‘ Mulberry Leaves ;’ 
and you will believe me, in spite of our lowly place of 
meeting, that the club was not intellectually insignificant, 
when amongst its members, then in their youth, were 
Douglas Jerrold, Laman Blanchard, the Landseers 
(Charles and Thomas), Frank Stone, Cattermole, Robert 
Keeley, Kenny Meadows, and subsequently, though at 
nother and more important place of meeting, Macready, 
Talfourd (the Judge), 


Charles Dickens, John Forster, and 
many other celebrities (applause). You will very natu- 
rally wish to know what became of this club. Death 
thinned the number of its members; important pursuits 
in life took some one way and some 


as many artists 


hivalry of 





another, and, after 
twenty years of much enjoyment, the club ceased to exist, 
and the ‘Mulberry Le disappeared, no one ever 
knew whither.” 

Are these “ Mulberry Leaves” still 
ence ? CurHBERt 


aves’ 


exist- 
Breve. 


Henry pe Pomeroy. —Ilenry de Pomeroy, 
Lord of the Castle of Trematon, Cornwall, by 
deed, 12 Edw. ILI. (1339), released to Pvince 
Edward, Duke of Cornwall, all his right, title, 
and interest in the said castle and manor of Tre- 
maton. In consequence whereof, King Edward 
III. granted him and his heirs an annuity of 407. 
per annum, to be paid out of the Exche "quer. 

To whom, and when, was this annuity last 
paid ? INQUIRER. 


CroMWELL AND RovssEav. — 
In my brother’s possession at, Leck are two 
pictures, for which my father was more than 
a offered a very considerable sum of money, 
and whose probable painters’ names are much 
desired. The one, evidently by a French artist, 
is an exquisite ‘ly finished portrait of Rousseau, 
and was given by the immortal Jean Jacques 
himself while residing at Wootton in 1766 to a 
great-aunt who lived in the neighbourhood, and 
for whom he had conceived a more than ordinary 
amount of regard. 

He is represented Polish or Cossack dress, 
being habited in a loose-flowing, light purplis sh. 
brown robe, the deeply furred fringe of which he 
holds with his ruffled right hand. A high fur 
cap completely conceals his hair, and a white 
cravat just peeps out from underneath the robe. 


PoRTRAITS OF 


Shaksperian | 
original papers or | 


* an imaginary story, illus- | 


The face is nearly full, being about three-quarters 
turned; and the complexion dark olive. Fur- 
rowed brow and cheeks, thickly bushed eye brows, 
| dark, deep-set hazel eyes, which abstractedly 
follow one from all points of view; and a thin- 
lipped, sensuous mouth sum up its other cha- 
| racteristics. 
Of the acquisition by the family of the other, 
a portrait of old Noll, and likewise Kit-cat size, 
there is no record. It is evidently contemporary 
| with him, and is comparatively coarsely painted. 
He is in the armour of the period, but without 
casque; and from his thick, wavy, li; ght-brown 
hair (hanging ae below the neck), ‘and slight 
| moustache, it probably depicts him at the com- 
mencement of his public career. No hands or 
weapons are given, but on the right side the wall 
of a building is shown. The face is oval; the 
complexion florid and weatherbeaten; forehead 
lofty and pyramidal; eyes cold and inexpressive, 
the general aspect of the face being exceedingly 
stern, sad, and repellent, though calculated at 
once to arrest attention; nose thick and high- 
bridged ; jowl, placid and hanging ; mouth small ; 
lips thin; and chin protuberant, but utterly de- 
void of any hirsute appendage. Joun Sreiau. 

Thornbridge, Bakewell. 

Roman Mastirrs at Wincuester. — The Ro- 
mans had an oflicer at Winchester who bred 
mastiffs for the Roman amphitheatre. Camden 
quotes Wolfgangus Lazius for this. But where 
does Lazius state as much, and whence did he 
derive his authority ? G. R. J. 

Socrates’ Doc.—Socrates is said to have sworn 
by the Doe; but what ancient writer affirms it ? 

° G. Rk. J. 

STORQUE. — 

“ Sirra villain, 
I will dissect thee with my rapier’s point ; 
Rip up each veine and sinew of my [thy ?] 
Anatomize him, searching every entraile 
To see if Nature . 
did not forget to give > him 


storque, 


Some gall.” 
Randol; h, uses’ Looking- Glass, 1638, 
p- 52, Act III. Se. 3. 

On coming to this passage, I turned up Mr. 
Halliwell’s Dictionary, and found no de inition ; 
merely two lines of quotation. What is the 
meaning of the word ? J. D. CAMPBELL. 

St BTERRANEAN Cuampers.—I remember when 
a boy seeing in the house, No. 13, Cecil Street, 
Strand (called Congreve’s house in Cunningham’s 
Handbook for London), a dark cell with a heavy 
door having an iron grating, and which led from 
one of the back cellars, before they were con- 
verted into stables. The cellars of some of the 
houses on the opposite side of Cecil Street led 
into a long subterranean gallery between Cecil 
Street and Salisbury Street. I forget whether 
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this gallery descended to the wharf near the 
river's side. When were these old houses in 
Cecil Street, first built? No. 13 belonged to 
Doctor Kitchener, author, musician, and gour- 
mand, from whom it was rented by Sir Wm. Con- 
greve, Bart., whose inventive talents were em- 


ployed in rendering it one of the most curious 
and commodious houses in London. H. C, 


* Tre Town anp Country Macazrnr,” 1837-38. 
Wanted any information regarding the editor or 
contributors. Who was author of a review of 
* Werner's Twenty Fourth February ” in the 3rd 
volume ? R. Ines. 

“Secret History or Evrors.”—Who was 
the author of The Secret History of Europe ; th 
whole collected from Authent Memoirs as well 
Manu cripts as Printed, of which the third edition, 
in four parts, forming three vols., was printed by 
Pemberton in 1715? Has the book been used by 
any writers of reputation, and is it considered of 
any historical authority ? S. H. 

Str Rosert Vernon. —In Collins’s Peerage, 
1812 (vol. vii. p. 404), Sir Robert Vernon, Knt., 
is said to have married Mary, the daughter of Sir 
Robert Needham, of Shenton, Salop. [ shall 
be much obliged to any of your readers who can 
give me any account when the above Sir Rober 
was married, and when he died. He was of 
Hodnet; and probably the same person who was 
on the council of the Lords Marchers, at Ludlow, 
in 1609. W. B. 
Samuet WaALes, minister of Morley 
Whole Duly of 


Tue Rev. 
in Yorkshire, was author of 7) 
a Christian, of which a second edition appeared in 
1681. ‘The date of the first edition, and a 
particulars res; 


ly oth 

ecting him will oblige. He was 
matriculated a sizar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, July 9th, 1607, being B.A. 1611-12, and 


M.A. 1615. C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer. 


Wittiam Wetwane. — The seal for the Recog- 
nisances of Debtors within the borough of Rich- 
mond, is stated on the legend which it bears to 
have been made in the time of William Wetwane, 
first mayor there. What is 1] l 
this patronymic, and what is known of the family ? 


M. D. 





significa 


Queries with Answers. 


Mvcu Panes: Banever o1 
During the progress of the Duke of Beaufort, 
Lord of the Marches of Wales, in 1684 (as de- 
tailed in Mr. Dineley’s MS. Notitia Cambro-Br 


tannica) while 


SWEETMI 








at Shrewsbury, the town presented 
him with “20 dozen of win f 


sweetmeats 


and 20 chargers o 





At Ludlow the Corporation gave him a banquet 
1 


n of 


of sweetmeats consisting of half-a-dozen of much 
panes (?) and wine. 

Again, at Kington, a banquet of sweetmeats 
was prepared. At Prest ‘ign, the entertainment 
is costly, consisting not only of foreign wines, but 
the best of the neighbouring vineyards, viz., 
Herefordshire cyder, then reputed to be a fa- 
vourite liquor at the English Court. 

Can any of your correspondents inform me 
what was commonly understood in the seventeenth 
century by a banquet of sweetmeats ? Not, I pre- 
sume, something similar to the oriental custom of 
handing about such delicacies on visits of cere- 
mony. 

“ Much panes ” probably was some sort of cake, 
The twenty chargers of sweetmeats seem an ex- 
traordinary present to a traveller in England at 
any peri vd, though perhaps even as early as the 
year 1682 the ancient capital of Salop may have 
maintained a reputation for Shrewsbury cakes. 

Tuomas E. Wrixnrneton, 

Muchpane is better known to antiquaries as March- 

“1 of almonds and sugar, 






pane, a SW biscuit con 


ded and baked toget 


pound and according to Minshew, 
originally sacred to Mars, and stamped with a castle. It 
was a common article in the desserts of “* Merry Old 


: 1d,” and to make it was considered a female accom- 
plishment, for Drayton tells us — 


“'T 








he silk well cout! nd twine 
And make the fine marchpane.” (Eel. iv.) 

At the inthronisation feast of Abp. Warham, all his 
honours and offices were drawn, depicted, and delineated, 
lded marchpane upon the banqueting di-hes. (Wee- 
Fun. Monum., p- 252, fol. edit.) Here we have 
” When Queen Elizabeth 


presented their ( han- 





“ the banquet of sweetmeats.” 
unbridge, the University 
cellor, Sir William Cecil, with two pair of glove 

wehpane, and two sugar-loves. (Peck’s Desiderata 
les, and other ficures, were often 
ndid desserts, and 
¢ or throwing sugar-plums at 








| their gates, 


re wine 


Beaumont & Fl 





iful Friends, iii, 2. 





t, has mor 





ravlor, the water-] 

r } in his Praise of 
specting the origin of the name of Maerchpane, 
Nares’s Glossary, s. tv. 


rlv described 
Hempseed, p. 66. Re- 
consult 





Joanna Sourncorr. — In Bohn’s edition of 
Lowndes, the title of several works are given, 
and h >a ld — This c lk brated fanatic published 
numerous other pamphlets.” Can yourself or any 
of your readers help me to a complete list. There 
and mystical } amphlets 
is Car- 


were also several curious 

published by one of her disciples lia 
penter. I am desirous to ascertain their titles. 

rm 

See Watt’s Dihliotheca Britannica, | wth Authors and 

Subjects. Consult also a list of tracts on this singular 

fanatic in Davidson’s Bibliotheca Deroniensis, pp. 196-199. 


But probably the most complete collection preserved ot the 
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—_ 
extraordinary productions by and relating to this won 
derful imposture was that made by Sir Francis Freeling, 


together with cuttings from all the newspapers, and 
hound in 7 vols. 8vo. 1803 to 1815. The titles of the 


> of rhorpe’s Catalogue, Part 
another very rare collection in 
Hotten’s Catalogue for October, 
1 iblished the following works :— 
1. Nocturnal Alarm; being an Essay on Prophecy 


principal tracts fill a 








or, a Brief Examination of some Remark 


rently ap- 





j rhings under tl he 
eared in the world. 
2. Modern 


ds which have r 
1, Sv, 1803. 








3. Who are the Deluded : 
ig afew extracts from 








Teachings, ¥ Revelations 
t 1 character, & 
logy for I h, 
I sive of tl Ir 
C ici s from the ] 
the Redeemer’s Triumphant 


1814. 
5. The 


Missionary Magazine: 











Faith, being an on of J Southcott’s Mis- 
. Lo oO ca 
VDivil 1 | tual ¢ n s thr gh Tho- 
D t ( nt t Dr 1 Natic 
nev p ' i all Nati 
With an roduct vy J. F. D ] lL. 12m 
1848 
I ollowing an is We tr t » I 
Carpenter :—* ‘I l rdinary ¢ ot Picea 
Pa , or Dr. KR P ‘ by Six nale Phy- 
ans. Lo Svo. 18] : 


Peter Manwoop: Roger WrrirtaMms .— Mr. 
J.T. Bodel Nyenhuid, of Leyden, bees me to pro- 
pose the following :— ; 
~ 1. Who 
1618, dedieated to Francis Bacon of Verulam his 
tions of the Low Countries, by 
r published in Len- 
find a Roger Manwood mentioned a 





vas Peter Manwood, who, in the year 


edition of the 


illiams, then just beir 











1580, ; deceased in 1593; but of 

course this is not the person I want information 
2. Would any one in London be kind enough to 
lend me for perusal a copy of Roger Williams, A 


brief Dise irse of War. with his Opinions concern- 
mg some part of Martial Discipline (London, 
1590), “an excellent book,” according to A. Wood 


in his Athene Oxonienses, 1721, t. i. p. 281 ? 

The transmission might be effected by any of 
1¢e many London booksellers corresponding with 
the Dutch. Joun H. van Lexyer. 


Zeyst, near Utrecht, Nov. 16, 1863. 


+} 
Ul 
1 
} 











Sir Peter Manwood of St. Stephen’s, alias Hacking- 
ton, Kent, was the eldest son of Sir Roger Manwood, 
Chief Baron of the Exche juer. Sir Peter was Sheri of 
K n 4ith Elizabeth, and made Knight of the B in 

the coronation of James I He was M.P. for 
San h in the years 1588, 1593, and 1597. He was not 
only eminently learned himself, but a patron ef learned 
n He is mentioned with great respect by Cam en, 
nd was a member of the S of A 1617 


when application was made for a charter. Sir Peter 
died in 1625, leaving numerous issue. He married 
Frances, « seorge Hart of Lullingstone in 
Kent, who survived her husband, and died in 1638. Vide 


Boys’s ifist. of Sandwich, 1792, p. 249; and Hasted’s 
Kent, iii, 595. 








Tue Favur-nac. — A reference is required to 
an old version of the fable which says that every 
man has a bag hanging before him, in which he 
puts his neighbours’ faults, and another behind 
him, in which he stows his own. R. 
é Ph 
* De Vitiis Hominum,” 





lrus, Fabularum Es piarum, lib. iv. fab. 11, 
We give Christopher Smart's 








Portio: Pensio.—In Pope Nicolas’s Taxation’ 
1291, the value of some churches is made up (if 
I rightly read it) of porciones and pensiones. I 
have supposed that a pensio is the payment re- 
ceived by a mother church from its dependent 
Is this so? And what is a porcio ? 

7. Be 


“Pensiones ” are fixed sums of money paid to incum- 


parishes 














I is 
bents 1 of tith Sometimes it is a fixed sum, with 
which fi s cl ed, to pay annually to some 
n terv or | ) times benefices are charged 
vith al sur ‘ n »”) to be p lL to a chapé I 
: 1 to F fixed 
sum \ tio n pro- 
t tithes cc., in a 

m nner 
History or Fairs I should feel obliged if 
my of the readers of “N. & Q.” can inform me 


insp% ct the largest and best collec- 
history of the various metropolitan 
; i rliest period 


J. I. 


wh re I ca 
tions for 


and provincial fairs 

















Our correspondent should endeavour to obtain per- 

m 1 to inspect the curious collections of the late J. J. 

\. Fillinham, | , sold by Puttick and Simpson on Au- 

rust 7, 1862. The two lots , 353) on Bartholomew 

Fair fetched 9/1; miscellaneous collections (lot 

the hist av, Bow, Horn, Fairlop, Green- 

wich, Ca rs, sold for lis. See also lot 

t notic Fair in Hyde Park in 1838; 

un t tl of Frost Fairs on the Thames, mounted 
in quart 


Fritu-sitver.—The clerk of my parish informs 
me that up to the last fifteen or twenty years, a 
payment, chargeable on the poor rates of the 
} arish, was annu: ly made to Lord Somers, and 

i I Can any 


+! + , le of } > . 
t it bore commonly the above name. 








478 
correspondent inform me of the nature of this 
toll ? Arrep AINGER. 

Alrewas, Lichfield. 
rhe payment called Frith-silee 
1* S. xii. 428; but elicited no reply. 


rwas a query in our 
As Frith is still 


used in the provinces for ground overgrown with bushes, 
or underwood; and for fields which have been taken from 


woods: so Frith-silceer may be a sort of fee-farm rent 
paid to the lord of a manor in lieu of a certain number 


l purposes. ] 





of faggots or wood for domesti 


Parisn or Sr. Heren’s, Aprncpon, Berx- 
sumre.—Can you inform me whether the old ac- 
counts of the churchwardens of this parish have 
been published ? and if so, in what work may 
they be found? Some curious extracts have been 
given by the late Dr. Stuart in his Protestant 
Layman, pp. 331-340 (Belfast, 1828.) Anusa. 
_ [See the Archeologia, vol. i. pp. 11-23, for “ Extracts 
from the Churchwardens’ Accompts of the Parish of St. 
Helen’s, in Abington, Berkshire, from the first Year of 
the Reign of Philip and Mary to the 34th of Queen Eliza 
beth, now in the possession of the Rev. G. Benson, with 
some Observations upon them, by J. Ward.” ] 


Replies. 
rHE DEVIL. 


(3™ S. iv. 246, 328.) 

That self-constituted functionary —the once 
notorious “ Devil’s Chaplain "—has long since 
finished his earthly ministry; there appears to be 
now a demand for a “ Devil’s Librarian,” —let us 
hope a more harmless officer, —and candidates 
seem not wanting for the post. 

A satisfactorily complete bibliography of the 
subject would occupy more than one number of 
“N. & Q.” When such a special part shall be 
called for —the “ Devil's number,” it may be ap- 
propriately designated —I may again contribute 
my mite of information. Pending this, the fol- 
lowing supplementary Notes may be of service. 

An attainable pamphlet on the subject, and 
perhaps one of the most useful that your corre- 
spondent could be referred to, is — . 

“An Inquiry into the Exist of a Personal Devil, 
8vo. London, Sherwood & Co., 1848, pp. 96. 
ls. 6d.” 

(The first edition of this, in 1842, was simply 
entitled The Devil. But this title was “ objected 
to as not being sufliciently explanatory of the ob- 
ject of the book, and as partaking of ludicrous- 
ness.”) 

I may also cite — 

“An Investigation of the Scriptural Claims of the 
Devil, with an Explanation of the Terms Sheol, Hades, 
and Gehenna, by Russell Scott. 8vo, 1822.” 

“A Letter to the Rev. George Harris, containing an 
Examination of the Arguments adduced in his Lectures 
to prove the Non-Exist » of the Devil. &vo. Liver- 


I ool, 1820.” 
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(This, I believe, was written by Dr. Barr, mini- 
ster of the Scotch Church, Liverpool.) 


“The Devil: Twelve Reasons for disbelieving in his 
Personal Existence, by Owen Howell. 12mo. London; 
Cousins, 1860.” 

“Gehenna: Its Monarch and its Inhabitants; a Dis 
tation on the Site, Extent, and Antiquities of the Ki 
dom of Hell; embracing a great variety of Information 
respecting its Monarch, &c., by J. Napier Bailey. 8vo. 
Leeds, 1841.” 

“ Essay on Evil Spirits; 


istence, by William Carlisle. 12m 











or Reasons to Prove their Ex- 
, 1825, &e.” 

Reference many profitably be made to such 
books as the Dictionnaire Infernal of Collin de 
Plancey;: the Zauber-Bibliothek of G. C. Horst 
(6 vols. 8vo, Mainz, 1821-26); the Demonologia 
of Don Franc. Torrebianca (4to, Moguntis, 1623) ; 
the Démonologie of Fr. Perreaud (Geneve, 8vo, 
1653); De Operatione Demonum Dialogus of Mi- 
chaelis Psellius (8vo, Lutetiw, 1615); the Thea- 
trum Diabolorum (folio, Frankfurt, 1575; com- 
prising twenty-four treatises of the power of the 
Devil, through the vices of mankind); the De 
Demoniacis, liber unus, of Petrus ‘Thyreus (4to, 
Colon. 1594); the De Prestigiis Demonum of 
Wierus (in his Opera Omnia, 4to, Amsterdam, 
1660). The answers to Wier by Bodin, &c. ; Por- 
phyrius, De Divinis et Demonibus, &c. 

Then there is Defoe’s well-known History of 
the Devil ; a Histoire du Diable, 12mo, 2 vols. Am- 
sterdam ; and the Mémoires du Diable of Fréderic 
Souli¢. The two last are romances, the one poor, 
the other clever, but immoral. Besides these, there 
is the Auswah! aus des Teufels Papieren of Jean 
Paul Richter, 8vo, 1789, and the AMemoiren des 
Satans of Wilhelm Hauff. Of course it is to their 
titles alone that these satirical romances are in- 
debted for a place in Satanic bibliography. 

The subject, treated in full, would include the 
controversy concerning the Demoniacks of the 
Gospel, in which Farmer, Worthington, Fell, 
Sykes, Hutchinson, Twells, Lardner, Semler, &c. 
took part. A collection, formed by Dr. Harwood, 
of fifteen of these works, was recently offered for 
sale by Kerslake, Bristol, who might still have it 
on hand. Vide also Watt and Lowndes on this 
latter department of the subject. 

Wiruiam Bares. 

Edgbaston. 


I have an impression that Mr. Grosart has not 
such a virgin soil to cultivate as he calculates on. 
The 1400 pages of the Theatrum Diabolorum, pub- 
lished by Sigmund Feyraberd (Frankfort, 1587), 
with the three or four hundred authorities sys- 
tematically catalogued at the commencement ol 
the work, can scarcely be described as a fugitive 
paper. The first two hundred pages on “Der 
Teuffel Selbs,” seems to contain more especially 
what your correspondent inquires for. Demon- 
ology and witchcraft (for the two are so connected 
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eaiinaint 
that J have found it impracticable to separate 
them in cataloguing my own library), form an ex- 
tensive subject. I have not Watt's Bibliotheca 
within reach, but at the risk of writing what I 
might not have done if I had had it to refer to, I 
have selected from my own shelves the following, 
as being sufficiently curious to particularise : — 

Bekker, Balthazar, D.D.: The World bewitch’d, or an 
Examination of the common Opinions concerning Spirits, 
their Nature, Power, Administration, and Operations. 
12mo, London, 1695, 


Beaumont, John: Historical, Physiological, and The- 








ological Treatise of Spirits (containing, among other 
t , an Answer to the preceding work). 8vo, London, 
1705. 


Bovett, Richard : Pandemonium, or the Devil’s Cloyster. 
Two parts. 12mo, London, 1684. 

Cotta, John: Infallible, trve and assvred Witch. 
London, 1624. 

De Lancre, Pierre: Tableau de I’Inconstance des mav- 
vais Anges et Demons, oy il est amplement traicté des 
sorciers et de la sorcelerie. 4to, & Paris, 1612 

De Loier, Pierre]: Treatise of Specters, or straunge 
Sights, Visions, and Apparitions, appearing sensibly vnto 
ein is delivered the nature of Spirites, Ang: 

and Properties, &c. {translated 
ito, London, 1605. 
Treatise of 


ito, 














men; whe 
and Divels, their 
from the French by Zacharie Jones 

Du Lude, Comte: AaimovoAdyia, OF a 
Spirits, wherein several Places of Scripture are expounded 
against the vulgar Errors concerning Witch:raft, Appa- 
tions, &c. Svo, London, 172 

Giffard, George: Dialogue concerning Witches and 
Witchcrafts ; in which is laved open how craftily the Diuell 
deceiueth not onely the Witches but many other, and so 
leadeth them awrie into manie great Errours. 4to, Lon- 
lon, 1603. ‘ 

Lawrence, Henry: Of our Communion and Warre with 
Angels. 4to, printed a.p. 1646. 

Perkins, William: Discovrse of the damned 
Witcheraft, so farre forth as it is reuealed in the § - 
tures, and manifest by true experience. 8vo, Cambridge, 


Power 














Roberts, Alexander: Treatise of Witchcraft, wherein 
ire laid downe, plainely discouering 
the wickednesse of that damnable Art, with Diuerse other 
speciall points annexed, not impertinent to the same. 
onion, 1616, 

Scot, Reginald: Di 


sundry propositions 
} ’ 





covery of Witchcraft, &c., where- 
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unto is added a Discourse of Devils and Spirits. Fol. | 
London, 1665. 

lorreblanca, Don Francisco: Daemonologia, sive «de 
Magia Naturali, Damoniaca, licita et illicita, a j- aperta 
et occulta interueuntione et inuocatione dwemonis. 4to, 
} _ 


Mogvntix, 1623. 
Wagstaffe, John: The Question of Witchcraft Debated, 
ra Discourse against their Opinion that affirm Witches, 
dered and enlarged. 8vo, London, 1671. 
( De Spectris et Apparitionibus Spirit, de Va 
niis Divinationibus, &c. 12mo, Lug. Bat. 1656. 
Secrets of the Invisible World laid open, or a General 
History of Apparitions, Sacred and Prophane, whether 
Angelical, Diabolical, or departed Souls. 12mo, London, 
0 


1770. 
Trinvm Magievm, sive 











retorvm Magicorvm opvs. 
Frankfort, 1630, It contains a “ Tractatus de 
nati damonis inquisitione,” which, from 
identity of title, 1 presi to be the treatises re- 


ferred to by Prorrssorn De Morcay. 
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Aubrey’s Miscellanies and the notes to Borde- 
| lon’s History of Mons. Oufle contain kindred 
matter: and other works on similar subjects, 
which I will not further trespass on your space by 
describing, may be traced under the names of 
Fraser, Glanvil, Hale, James L, Hutchinson, 
Granville Sharp, Sir Walter Scott, Swinden, 
Tryon, Webster, &c. J. F. M. 


For some curious illustrations of the Icono- 
graphy of the Evil Spirit, see M. Didron’s Zcono- 
graphie Chrétienne, Paris, 1843, one volume only 
published : Satan, with a nimbus, tormenting Job, 
tenth century, pp. 138, 139. The Temptation, 
twelfth century, pp. 259,260. The Spirit of Evil, 
black and bat-winged, pp. 452—454. The Trinity 
of Evil, pp. 519—521. 

Jon J. Barpwett WorkKarp, M.A, 


“O thou, whate’er thie name, 
Or Zabalus or Queed,* 
Comme, steel mie sable sprvte 
For fremde and dolefulle dede.” 

So sang Rowlie, or some other under that name; 
and in tracing the existence of an evil spirit, 
whether in Milton’s “ nonsense” or in Mr. Beck- 
ford’s hall of Eblis, I hope your correspondent, 
Mr. Grosart, will not forget to look into De 
Foe’s History of the Devil, Ancient and Modern, a 
book far more reverential than the title would 
seem to indicate. £ 


Devit, A Proven Name (3S. iv. 141, 418.) 
A. A. will find “ Devil” used as a patronymic in 
the following instance. It is in the account of the 
engagement of the privateer, the “ Terrible,” with 
the * Vengeance” in 1758:—Captain Death of 
the “ Terrible” was killed, and out of his crew 
but twenty-six were found alive, when the enemy 
boarded, and out of these sixteen had lost a leg or 
arm, and the other ten were wounded. 

A note in the History of England (Hume & 
Smollett’s, with continuation by Rev. T. 8. 
Hughes) adds : — 

“There was a strange combination of names belonging 
to this Privateer: the Terrible, equipped at E-vrecution 
Dock, commanded by Captain Death, whose lieutenant 


was called Devil, and who had one Ghest for surgeon.”— 


Vol. 


xii. p. 257. 

Again, the following extract from Howitt’s 
Visits to Remarkable Places may prove of interest : 

“ Dilston, the ancient seat of the Earls of Derwent- 
water, is beautifully situated on an eminence within a 
mile of the river Tyne, at its confluence with the “ Devil’s 
Water,” three miles east of Hexham, and eighteen west 
of Newcastle. Dilstoen is a corruption of Devilstone, and 
was originally the residence of the family of that name. 





* J.e. Diabolus, the accuser or calumniator; Queed, 
Belg. quaede, the wicked one. 
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OXONIENSIS. 
P.S. It would be more correct to say Dilston siargery Wingar on : 9 GaN ne Wil- ( 
Hall did stand or had stood; for it was pulled | liam, who married first Margery, daughter of 


down in 1768, and but few 1 











(2™ 7 97.) 
fi 
A short note, at the page here cited, showed a a 
connection with the Nortons of Sharpenhoe. I 
have lately noticed, in the p: ce to the reprint 
of Gorboduc, issued in 1847 by the Shakspeare (: 
Society, the statement of the editor that little w re 
known of the family of Thomas Nort As tl ol 
pedi rree to which I ret 1 gives much hi re 
; - 
on this point, I venture to copy a portion; be- a 
lieving your readers will feel an interest in th . 
! _ ¢] +] f tho ¢ ‘ il 
ck 8s concerning the ithor of the ( i - 
tragedy in the English language.” This pedi m joston, U. 8. A. as 
signed by John Philipott, S« partl 
idded” by Thomas Norton, th cc 
Instead of bein » of an obse nere rrrus Oates ( rad Sj 373.) ] { 1 Cas . 
claimed that his great-grand 1 ¢ thol were executed as traitors impli in = 
Sir John Norton, alias N ried a oO » sel led plot. A Ul t _ 
esilidtienie:: silt’ lien i cal Mteenan des ais I : wo 
for proot to the Wl ¢ Joane tht of isso s and }, Cat ho 
of the said Sir John. » afin Booth England on B Ae 
John Norton, Sharpenhoe, had son sohn “am 1S7T to 1684: — 
Norton; who had by a second wit I h- 


ter of John Cowper, seven « 











Norton, the eldest son, was of ‘ 1 
is menti ( r in his . He SI als 
married, hM and rg ’ i me 
who married a Sy: s, Thomas, tl » and G am 
Joan. who 1 dly J \ Ilar ° Li, ma 
a Barret 7 } is lly, LUZza 1, dauch- ene: ~ Ww e J 9 
ter of M |, and widow of Ralph Rad- She Ponwick, & hai ial ug! 
er ’ . : i ee oe i ik, : he 
chill nd had Lu i ied I ti | ] G ( n, S. J 4 
, — : nes 

ter of { ! Gravely Ile married, thi \ | » 5. J - 
4 . | SJ \ 


vidow of Mr. Osborne; and had Daniel, Barna- £1CO, » died in prison. | 


bas, and Isa shri 











Thomas Norton, the author, son of the abov _? ill. S. J : down = 
Thomas by his first wif ried first Margaret, ~ eitl 
daug i Archbishop of I s . l | Sal 
Canterl 1 secondly Alic ; sand 
daughter rother of ‘Th ' 80. —_ 7 ; une 
by whom en These were: ] ibov 1 suffered under the fals ge ¢ ral 
An ] Coppin, and l Ct erm n Oates s pl : but several otnet 1 
Robert and Thomas; 2. Elizabeth, who mar: pri aon ind lav Catholics suffered either death or aut 
first Miles Raynesford, and had Robert and Gar- | jmpris fur their religion alone, in consee | 7 
rett, and secondly, Symon Bassell, by whom e\, renewed activity of formers - Fra 
had Symon 5 3. J omas, died at ( umbridg ; 2 slo! ' by the ries Ol O $ al 1 —_ 

" : F.C. H. alg 


Robert Norton, who married Anne, daughter of | Bedlve. KF. 
tobert Heure, and had ‘Thomas, Robert, ‘Thomas, ‘ a i 
5 B 


Richard, and Anne; 5. Henry, died s, p. prob.;| “Tom Trnter’s Grovxp” (3" S. iv. 4 
h ae 


6. William, who married Ruth Harding. — Whatever may be the locality, or the re 
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But the most valuable and 


een published on 
~~ 


eation of this expr ssion, it 
written by the Bollandists, 


coined by Dickens in 1861; 
years ago. An old game at 





One boy was Tom Tidler, a eTcresia a Jesu (Brussells, 
ked off wit undary li a vast difference between its 
t sti t reasoning, and critical acu- 
The game consisted of a lot of boys invading his | men, displayed on every page, and the superficial 
round, and mpting to carry off his tr res, fling tone 1 inately adopted by Mr. Ford, 
ch calling out, “Hi Pm on 7 Tidles ! tch of the nt, wl I ne 
ground, picking up gold and silver.” Meanwhile of Avila H r Spain! (Edit. 1855, 
Tom was by no m s a sluegard, but briskly - vol. ii. p. 745. &e.). 
fended his property, and drove off the thieves with I however, only just to the memory of Mr. 
a whip or switch. ; F.C. H. Ford to tate, that before he died, he expressed 


to a friend how much he regretted having spoken 


Sr. Terrsa’s Avrocrarpn: rer Lire, etc. of religious subjects as he did connected with 








(3 S. iv. 460.)—All 1¢ to inform your cor- | Spain—subjects that had little or nothing to do 
} : , ; . ° Ss . 7, ae .° ’ 

respondent Crarry that 1 must decline answering | w ie real object of his invaluable wor 

his Quet pecting the authenticity of St. Te- J. Daron. 

resa's autograph As itl viden¢ ut my- Norwicl 

self, I s I y ior enterin nto ny P.s. I correspon- 

lotea:l - ] | , +] ‘) y } ' 1° 

le 4 cially as I consider the Q y is pu dents will <« ts which 

ma way very Ollensive to 2 Uathouc priest, such | mijeht lto 1 ant religious controversy in 





. & Q” I consider the Query of Crarry 


uitable for your esteemed publication, 





due deference for your own opiion. 


ming expression of Mr. Ford, who in his 


—who is loved and revered b: h 
world—* the crazy nun of Avila.” If Crarry ] 
’ 


others from the Island of 
‘] MI 


Some derive this name from @npar}s, a hunter; 


sia, one OT tne 





supposes — as he seems io GO—that Mr. ford Is ades: or from Theresia, sia, Turasia, 
the ) + « nr » + tha fo +} — > P 
he great authority for “ the life, d , and mir- | feminines formed from a proper name, 7urasius. 


, 4 1° 





acles ” of St. Tere 


, he is sadly mi 





I Pe ae . . cer - Much Qu. From as S, €1@, bold: or the Arabic furs, a 
s rr jam Sie Jen a . jor Spa ¢ Jor its most “ shield,” “ buckler.” The Sp. and It. have lerésa 
valuable and interesting information counected | (Sp, dim. Ter a); Fr. Thérése, Eng. Theresa; 
with the manners, customs, literatur é l } 





ate y AN Sener | whence Tracy, Tracey, Treacy, Traies; and per- 
history of Spain, &c., I certainly lament —in com- | ans Thres. Tress. ‘Tresse, Truss, Tressal, and 
mon with every candid Protestant— that he should | ‘Tyessan. R. S. Cearnock. 





have spoken in such a flipp: 
manner of the relicion of the h nation, and “ Ropert Roprxson” anp “ Covsin Puus”™ 





should have so unnecessarily wounded the re- | (3"™ §, iy, 458.)—My account appeared on Oc- 
gious feelings of his numerous Spanish friends, tobe; 30, and the novel two days before. I do 
by whom he was always treated with such kind- not know is the author of the novel, and I 





ness and hospitality. have not the least reason to suppose that the 
Your corresp ndent appears to ine Geo. Dver's Life about 


coinci- 








with miracles —as if they were 
same! No l 


either of the miracles or legends connected with What makes y 





| 
NOT 


our correspondent ca 


Saint Teresa (or any other saint), except so | q “ dissenting TP: n Trulliber?” Ev 





far as the “‘ law of evidence” may incline his | Jearnt at Cambridge that the way to detect a 


under tanding to accept the proofs of t mi- wrone-armed balance is to make the weight and 
racies, the goods change scales, and see if they then 

If your correspondent would peruse the proper | match, I have employed this method in ‘trying 
authorities for the li and miracles of St. Te- imiles, and have cot mu 1 amusement the reby ; 





d never more than when, this 
Joseph Andrews. and read the account of the il- 
aimseli— , Lhope and trust, have a much] and brutal pig-feeler as that 
Higher idea of the glorious saint than calling her enting Pastor Robinson.” Surely A is as like B 


—t vila.” In English, 





resa—such as her Life by Di vO ae Yepez an 
francisco de Ribera, referred to by Mr. For 
- 
i 


himself—he wil 





the crazy nun of 
ra) “te er ’ 

Butler, in his admirable Lives of the Saint 
4 very excellent sketch of St. Teresa's life 


Lis like A: or else the absurdity — as it is 
usually called —** Cesar and Px mpey are very 


and much alike, ¢ pecially rx mpey, 38 NO aust raity 
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at all, But if, which I hope is not the case, the 
simile be an application of the satirical rule of 
three —as Robinson is to Trulliber, so 
senting minister who farms to assenting minister 
who farms, I must say, from knowledge of several 
who come under the fourth term of the propor- 
tion, that the sum is far from correctly stated. 
A. De Morean. 

Executions 186, 282.)— A volu- 
minous work, Mémoires of the seven hereditary 
Paris, between 1688 and 1847, 
has recently been published by the present re- 
presentative of authenti- 
cated by his armoiries parlantes—a cracked bell, 
with the Sans son,” and the signifi- 
cant supporters of a brace of bloodhounds. An 
drama this: worth a 
hundred Thurtell-gigs or Camberwell-cabs, to any 
London theatre—royal or penny gaff! But I 
* make a note of it” for an incident’s sake, which 
throws into shade the carnificial curiosity of Sel- 
wyn and Boswell. ° 

In 1793, when the Reign of Terror had reached 
its perihelion, and the followers of this and that 
faction were alternating to the scaffold by daily 
dozens and scores, an Englishman offered Sanson 
the sixth 102. sterling for admission as one of his 
valets to the next morning's guillotinade; and, 
the bribe being declined, went off in a huff, 
vowing that he would accomplish his purpose, 
malgré Monsieur  Exécuteur des Hautes Gluvres. 
(Ifow much more euphuistic than our curt “ Jack 
Ketch !") 
Not long after, it being a grand field-day in 
the Place de Gréve, as the charettes were emptying 
their respective companies at the seaflold’s foot, 
and Monsieur de Paris was telling off his gibier, 
he descried his English visitor bustling among 
them, suitably got up as a death-flunkey, and 
sporting the bonnet rouge 


is dis- 


(3™ ‘S. iv. 
executioners in 
the Sanson dynasty : 
motto, “ 


out-and-out sensational 


oe 
f—) 





the trick, he bade the trickster drive the charettes 
back to the prison stables, and disappointed him 
of his amusement. 

Who was this sanguinolent sight-seeker ? Nim- 
ble-witted Selwyn is reported to have ridden post 
to Paris for an autopsy of Damien's long agony ; 
and biographic Boswell parsonified an extra- 
ordinary for aseat in the same vehicle with Hack- 
man to Tyburn; but what were they, compared 
with the Tom Noddy, who defiled an English 
head with a French bonnet rouge, and sought 
service among the raletaille of the guillotine ? 

Berry, or Bury (3 S. iv. 304, 401.) — Your 
correspondent will find a curious dissertation on 
this word in Verstegan’s Restitution of Decayed 
Intelligence, p. 211. Tuomas E. Winnineton. 


Derivation or “Pamputet™ (3™ S. iv. 379.)— 
In support of Dr. Ash, I append an extract from 


Seemingly unaware of 


[3 S. IV. Dec. 12, 63, 


Thomas Hoccleve’s Poems, printed (for the first 
time) in 1796, p. 77: — 
“Go litil pamfilet, and streight thee dresse 
Unto the noble rootid gentillesse 
Of the mighty prince of famous honour, 
My gracious Lord of Yorke —.” 


J. W. 


Sincarore (3 S. iv. 395.) —The European 
residents do not understand Chinese, but there is 
a mongrel language vulgarly called pigeon (pidgin 
= bidgin, bidg-ness= business) English, which 
answers ordinary purposes. In order to protect our 
authority in a place where we are so out-numbered, 
it is necessary to have a popular Chinaman in 
office; and accordingly, one who was originally a 
cooly, is now on the bench (magisterial), and has 
done good service. Mr. Oliphant was quite correet 
with regard to a knowledge of the real Chinese 
language. S. 

Tue Brotruers or Mrs. Hemans (3™ S. iv. 323, 
360, 421.) —JIn reference to the anxious inquiries 
of my friend Mr. Wm. Ke ty, I beg leave to say 
that I have abstained to the present from giving 
him the information he desires, expecting that 
some other person would do so; and apprehend- 
ing that I might be intruding upon the privacy 
of my highly respected friend Lieut.-Colonel 
George Browne, C.B. I am truly happy in being 
able to state that this gentleman—the youngest 
brother of the late Mrs. Felicia Hemans, the 
celebrated poetess—is well, hearty, and happy: 
the life and soul of the circle in which he lives 
and shines. He is, I should say, the officer whose 
charming gaiety and friendship made such am 
agreeable impression upon the father of Mr. Kelly 
in America: for my gallant friend served with 
his regiment in that country, and he is still the 
man to repeat the pleasant scene so graphically 
described by my worthy neighbour. 

Not lone since, I had the pleasure of meeting 
Colonel Browne in France; and although the 
French knew well he was their active enemy m 
the Peninsula, upwards of half a century ago, 
they evidently honoured, esteemed, and admired 
him. Not quite so much, however, as he is 
honoured, esteemed, and admired in the city ot 
Dublin. Why, you may ask, should allusion be 
thus made to the Irish metropolis? Fora long 
time (not less than twenty years prior to 1857, 
when he retired), Colonel Browne acted as Chie! 
Commissioner of Police in Ireland ; and those who 
know anything of the wild agitation—political, and 
something more—which prevailed there through- 
out the greater part of his service, may form an 
opinion of the arduous duties imposed upon him. 


Owing to his singular good temper, kindness 0! 


heart, and forbearance, combined with unceasing 
care of the important force under his command, 
and also care for the public peace, the heavy hand 
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of justice generally stopped dangerous enthusiasts, 
and would-be-rebels, ere they had proceeded too 
far on the road to ruin. Notwithstanding this 
most trying position, the name of my gallant 
friend was never mentioned by any party with 
disrespect, or disapprobation. In 1857, the go- 
vernment acknowledged his valuable services by 
allowing him to retire from his Commissionership 
on full salary; which, with good health, may he 
long enjoy. He had an elder brother, Lieut.- 
General Sir Thomas Henry Browne, K.C.H.; the 
date of whose death I have no convenient means 
of ascertaining. Sutton CorKRAN. 
Leicester. 


Sr. Mary or Eeyrtr: curious Paintinc on 
Grass (3'* S. iv. 433.) —The Life of this cele- 
brated penitent was written by a grave author of 
the fifth century, named Sophronius. In the 
course of it, he relates what undoubtedly gave 
rise to the painting alluded to by W. D. The 
saint, in relating the history of her life to Zosi- 
mus, the priest who discovered her in the desert, 
acknowledged with great humility and compunc- 
tion, that she had abandoned herself at an early 
age to a life of infamy; and that one time seeing 
anumber of pilgrims about to embark at Alex- 
andria for Jerusalem, she had a great wish to 
accompany them, not out of any devotion, but to 
find among the crowd of people further oppor- 
tunities of sinful gratification. She added that, 
having no money to pay he r passage, she resolved to 
abandon herself to the Jirst whom she might meet. 
And that, during the voyage, she induced many 
to fall; which made her now tremble to think of, 
and wonder why the sea was not allowed to swal- 
low her up, or that she had not been struck with 
lightning from heaven. 

Here we have the origin of the extraordinary 
painting, described in the extract from Sainte 
Foix: “Comment la Sainte offrit son corps au 
batelier pour son passage.” It probably formed 
one of a series, representing the principal events 
of her wonderful history ; but, with every allow- 
ance for the good intentions of the artists of olden 
times, both in sculpture and painting, it was cer- 
tainly high time for a representation so grossly 
unbecoming to be removed. F. C. H. 


Cnoax-Jape at Newmarket (3" S. iv. 410.) 
The Deyil’s Dyke on Newmarket Heath, said to 
have been formerly the boundary between the 
East Angles and the Mercians, is cut through by 
the race-course. No doubt it derived the name of 
“Choak-Jade” from the ignobile vulgus of the 
running horses beginning to indicate at about 
that spot that they had had enough of it. Who 
were Messrs. Heber and Pond ? VEBNA. 


St. Mary Martreron (3" §S. iv. 5, 419, &e.)— 
It appears by reference to Pennant’s London, 8vo 
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ed. p. 371, that he does not make the supposed 
Hebrew word to mean paritura, but “lately de- 
livered of her Holy Child.” This would confirm 
the suggestion last made. The dedication, in fact, 
would be the Nativity. VEBNA. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Works of William Shakespeare. The Text revised by 
the Rev. Alexander Dyce. In Eight Volumes. Vol. 1. 
Second Edition. (Chapman & Hall.) 


This title-page does not do justice to the book. It is 
no mere reprint of Mr. Dyce’s first edition, with a few 
corrections and amendments, but essentially a new book : 
undertaken upon principles far different, nay, almost the op- 
posite to, those by which its editor was formerly actuated. 
“If,” says Mr. Dyce, “the most eminent classical scholars, 
in editing the dramas of antiquity, have not scrupled 
frequently to employ conjecture for the restoration of the 
text, I cannot understand why an editor of Shakespeare— 
whose plays have come down to us no less disfigured by 
corruption than the masterpieces of the Athenian stage 
should hesitate to adopt the happiest of the emendations 
proposed from time to time, during more than a century 
and a half, by men of great sagacity and learning, always 
assuming that the deviations from the early editions are 
duly recorded.” Admitting the cogency of this reason- 
ing, and few will dispute it, whose judgment is not 
blinded by a superstitious belief in the accuracy of the 
early Quartoes and first Folio; it would be hard to find 
an editor with higher claims to carry out such principles 
than Mr. Dyce. A ripe scholar, who has made the litera- 
ture of the Elizabethan period for many years the subject 
of his studies, he enters on the task of so editing Shake- 
speare with many advantages; and all must be prepared 
to receive, at least with respect, a text which has satisfied 
his judgment. Nor will an examination of such text 
disappoint the reader. Mr. Dyce, in ceasing to be a 
timid editor, has not become a rash one; and, although 
we do not admit every reading which he has adopted, 
there is not a passage which does not show evidence of a 
judicious and loving criticism. 





A History of the World from the earliest Records to the 
Present Time. By Philip Smith, B.A. In Monthly 
Partsand Half-yearly Volumes. Part I. (Walton & 
Maberly.) 

This is an attempt to supply the English reader with a 
history of the world similar in character and object to 
those with which Muller, Schlosser, Von Rotteck, and 
Duncker have supplied the readers of Germany. Mr. 
Smith proposes to trace the story of Divine Providence 
and human progress in one connected narrative, con- 
densed enough to keep it within a reasonable size, but 
vet so full as to be free from the baldness of an epitome. 
Mr. Smith’s experience, as one of the principal contribu- 
tors to the Dictionaries of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
Biography, and Geography, has done much to qualify 
him for such a task. 

The Fine Arts Quarterly Review, No. I. 
Hall.) 

This has reached us so long after publication, that we 
must content ourselves with stating that it is quite equal 
to the opening number in variety and interest, and with 


(Chapman & 
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